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The executive committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association at 
a recent meeting took action on two 
points of special interest to those go- 
ing to Portland. First the exact dates 
of the meeting were set for Monday, 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday, June 18, 
19 and 20. Thursday, June 21, 
was set aside for a pleasure trip under 
the auspices of the local committee on 
arrangements. Friday and Saturday, 
June 22 and 23, will be used for 
supplementary meetings. 

The second action of interest to 
those going was that the executive 
committee definitely voted that the 
executive offices concentrate their ac- 
tivities on getting up one special train 
to the Pacific Coast and that that tour 
should go via the northern route 
through the northwestern states. Fol- 
lowing the action of the executive 
committee, the office has concentrated 
on a tour via New York Central from 
New York, Burlington or Northwest- 
ern from Chicago to Minneapolis and 
the Northern Pacific from Minne- 
apolis to Portland. 

Persons who wish to make a longer 
tour before the annual meeting as 
suggested in the September BULLETIN 
will be referred by the National Asso- 
ciation to the Santa Fé or other rail- 
road immediately interested and these 
railroads will in turn work up special 
parties if a sufficient number of per- 
sons apply to them. The advantages 
of going via a northern route may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) The route is the direct one 
for practically all persons going 
through the Chicago gateway. From 
Chicago the time allowed to the Pa- 
cific Coast via the fastest trains over 
the Northern Pacific is approximately 
72 hours. 

(b) The American Medical As- 
sociation meeting in Minneapolis 
closes on June 15, and the special 
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train of the National Tuberculosis 
Association will be timed to leave 
Minneapolis the evening of June 15 
arriving in Portland on the morning 
of Monday, June 18. 

(c) The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road promised the best equipment and 
will do everything possible to make 
the trip a comfortable and pleasant 
one. Because, however, of the early 
date it will be impossible to arrange 
for stopovers in any of the parks or 
scenic playgrounds en route to Port- 
land. 

(d) Side trips to Seattle and 
Vancouver are available to perséns 
travelling via this road without addi- 
tional cost. 

(e) After the annual meeting is 
closed in Portland all of the parks 
either in the north, such as Yellow- 
stone Park, Glacier National Park 
and the Canadian Rockies resorts will 
be opened. The Alaska boats will 
be running and in addition the south- 
ern and southwestern resorts with the 
exception of Crater Lake will also be 
opened. Thus persons returning from 
Portland may have a choice of going 


back via the Northern Pacific or the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and stopping at Yellowstone Park, or 
via Great Northern and stopping at 
Glacier National Park, or via Canadi- 
an Pacific or one of the other Canadi- 
an roads and stopping at various 
Canadian resorts. 

For $18.00 extra passengers may 
return via any of the California or 
Southwestern routes. 

The approximate cost of a tour to 
the Pacific Coast via Northern Pacific 
and returning via a Southern route is 
as follows: 


Tour A—Ticket round trip 
from Chicago, including 
side trips to Seattle and 
Vancouver, going direct 
from Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and returning via 
Southern California, Grand 
Canyon and Colorado 
$117.42 
Note: The round trip fare 
from New York for the 
same trip is $156.32. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Pullman _ lower berth, 
round trip, approximately. 70.00 
Meals, estimated, round 


Hotel rooms with bath, ap- 

45.00 
Transfers, approx. ...... 8.00 


Sight seeing trips, approx.. 20.00 


$335.42 


Note: If return via Northern 
Pacific through Yellowstone Park, 
instead of Southern California is de- 
sired, a saving of about $75.00 on 
ticket, pullman, meals, etc., would be 
effected, but $54.00 should be added 
for standard Yellowstone Park trip. 

In order to secure a special train 
from Chicago via Minneapolis at least 
125 persons are necessary. The Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association will 
greatly appreciate it if readers of the 
BULLETIN who intend to go will sig- 
nify their intention at an early date. 
Reservations for pullman space will be 
made through the national office, 
Address communications attention of 
Mr. Jacobs. 

Persons who are desirous of secur- 
ing such space as drawing rooms or 
compartments are particularly urged 
to write early since the number of 
such accommodations is naturally lim- 
ited. The Northern Pacific will in 
the near future issue a booklet de- 
scribing various attractions en route 
and the facilities available and will 
send this booklet to all members of 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Any readers of the BULLETIN 
who wish to receive a copy of this 
booklet should address the National 
Tuberculosis Association, attention of 


Mr. Jacobs. 
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Seal Sale Information . 


1926 
Estimated Popu- 1926 Seal Sale Per Capita 

Area lation Jan. 1, 1927 Returns Sale in Cents 
SES 1,066,500 32,226.36 3.0 
District of Columbia.............. 534,000 41,086.16 aa 
Illinois (excl. of Cook Co.)....... 3,729,414 133,187.86 + 3.6 
Chicago and Cook Co............ 3,520,086 226,384.72 6.4 
1,588,500 84,924.09 §.3 
4,219,500 238,817.00 57 
1,790,618 * 12,728.84 0.7 
77,407 * 4,500.00 fF 5.8 
New York (excl. of New York 

City, Brooklyn and Queens Co.) 5,418,595 509,338.57 TF 9.4 
Brooklyn and Queens Co.......... 3,039,474 156,666.00 5.2 
2,905,431 273,888.52 9.4 
641,192 ** 22,050.00 3.4 
9,672,000 556,194.41 + 5.8 
698,500 34,603.22 5.0 
1,835,500 34,398.10 § 1.9 
2,901,500 162,360.63 5.6 


* Population January 1, 1920. 

** Population State Census 1925. 

+ Estimate. ‘ 

t Probable additional returns. 

§ $512.80 additional in closed banks. 
§ $1,148.44 additional in closed banks. 
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Program for Portland 
Meeting 


Under the direction of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the program 
of the Portland meeting to be held 
June 18 to 20 is gradually taking 
shape. The formal program will be- 
gin on the morning of June 18 and 
will continue with morning and after- 
noon sessions and one evening session 
through the afternoon of the 20th. 
The chairmen of the several sections 
are as follows: Clinical, Dr. Ralph 
C. Matson, Portland, Ore.; Patho- 
logical, Dr. H. J. Corper, Denver, 
Colo.; Sociological, Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, Stanford University, Cal.; 
Administrative, Dr. Harvey Dee 
Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In outlining the program, the com- 
mittee has planned three sessions for 
the Pathological Section. Among the 
topics to be considered are some of 
the technical phases of heliotherapy, 
including a discussion of the physical 
properties of light; the gross and 
miscroscopic pathology of tubercu- 
losis; and reports from the workers 
cooperating with the medical research 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion. There will also be a number of 
miscellaneous papers. 

In the Clinical Section, the commit- 
tee is planning three sessions with 
discussions on the convalescence and 
after-care of tuberculosis; the clinical 
phases of heliotherapy, at which ses- 
sion it is hoped Dr. Rollier of 
Switzerland will be present; collapse 
therapy covering the various phases of 
this surgical method ; non-tuberculous 
lung infection, continuing the valu- 
able discussion started at the last 
meeting; and a series of miscellaneous 
papers on various topics. 

In the Sociological Section, three 
sessions are being planned. One on 
after-care taking up the sanatorium 
and the health department, the tuber- 
culosis association and the physician’s 
responsibility for this problem; an- 
other session on health education and 
a group of miscellaneous papers in- 
cluding the first paper to be given 
under grant of the committee on 
social research, which will deal with 
the economic losses of tuberculosis. 

The Administrative Section will 
have two sessions, covering the theory 
of relations of national, state and 
local associations; the purpose and 


aim of national, state and local asso- 


ciations ; the technique of transferring 
work to public authority; and train- 
ing for health work. 

-In addition to the formal program, 
there will also be special sessions 
under the direction of the American 
Sanatorium Association and_ special 
programs for state associations‘ and 
others interested in certain particular 
topics. 

On Thursday, June 21, the local 
committee on arrangements is plan- 
ning an all day tour of entertainment 
up the world-famed Columbia River 
Highway and around the base of Mt. 
Hood. 


International Union 
Against Tuberculosis 
Plans Rome Meeting 


In order to formulate the program 
for the Sixth Conference of the 
International Union against Tuber- 
‘culosis, to be held in Rome on Sep- 
tember 25, 26 and 27, 1928, the 
executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Union against Tuberculosis, 
consisting of Sir Robert Philip, Prof. 
Archangelo Ilvento (representing 
Prof. Paglucci), M. Andvord (repre- 
senting Dr. Harbitz), Prof. Cal- 
mette, Dr. Dewez, Prof. Léon Ber- 
nard, secretary general, Dr. F. Hum- 
bert, associate secretary general, and 
M. A. Pallain, treasurer, met in 
Paris on September 27. On Septem- 
ber 28 the council of the International 
Union held its annual meeting, dele- 
gates from ten countries attending: 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Monaco, Nor- 
way, Poland and Switzerland. Two 
new coutries, Finland and Bulgaria, 
had sent in their adhesion, so that the 
International Union now includes 34 
countries. 

The Italian delegate, Prof. Arch- 
angelo Ilvento, submitted the pro- 
posals of the Italian committee, which 
is making arrangements for numerous 
excursions and study trips by the dele- 
gates, throughout the peninsula. This 
conference seems already to arouse a 
keen interest; for instance, Canada 
has decided to send 30 delegates to 
Rome, who will undertake a prelimi- 
nary tour round Europe. 

As at previous conferences, the sci- 
entific reports will be restricted to 
three questions. The council has 
finally selected the three following 
subjects out of a long list of questions 


submitted by the several countries 
belonging to the Union: 

1. Biological subject: Filterable 
elements of the tubercle virus 

II. Clinical subject: The diag- 
nosis of infantile tuberculosis 

Ill. Social subject: The organi- 
zation of tuberculosis prophylaxis in 
rural districts. 

Arrangements are also being made 
for two or three conferences on spe- 
cial subjects. The names of the per- 
sons who will be called upon to report 
on these questions will be decided at 
the next meeting of the executive 
committee. 

The second meeting of the council 
was occupied by the reading and dis- 
cussion of the Report of Dr. Dumar- 
est, chief physician to the Belligneux 
and Mangini Sanatoria, at Hauteville 
(Ain), on “The Results of Phren- 
icectomy in the Treatment of Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis.” ‘The author 
has recorded nearly 50% of unques- 
tionably beneficial results obtained 
through phrenicectomy alone, a rate 
which corresponds with the propor- 
tion recorded by German authors. 
On the other hand, phrenicectomy 
finds numerous indications as an ad- 
juvant to a pneumothorax or a thora- 
coplasty. Dr. Dumarest come to the 
conclusion that the practice of this 
method, although often disappointing, 
occasionally yielded strikingly success- 
ful results, when performed under 
ideal conditions. 

An account of proceedings of these 
meetings will be published in extenso 
in the next issue of the Bulletin of 
the International Union. 


St. Louis Camp Results 

The Night and Day Camp of the 
St. Louis Tuberculosis Society has 
rendered a most valuable service to 
that city, between the years 1913 and 
1927, in restoring to health working 
girls who are physically below par, 
though not tuberculous. The statistics 
contained in a recent report state that 
1,313 patients were admitted to the 
Night and Day Camp. These re- 
mained at the camp for an average of 
five months, during which time they 
gained an average of seven pounds. 
The cost for operating both the Night 
and Day Camp and the Residential 
Open Air School operated by the 
Society totaled $173,959.64, the aver- 
age cost per person per day for both 
being 95 cents. 
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Supply Service Corner 


“Health in High Schools” 
N. T. A. Pamphlet 


A twenty-four page pamphlet en- 
titled “Health in High Schools” will 
soon be issued by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. This pamphlet 
contains reprints of “The Neglected 
Age,” by Miss Jessamine Whitney, 
statistician of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association; given before the 
Child Health Education Conference 
in Indianapolis. “Guard the High 


School Pupil’s Health,” by Dr. John 
A. Smith; “Tuberculosis Among 
High School Students,” by Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Rathbun; “A Program for 
High Schools,” by Dr. Edna W. 
Bailey; given before the Sociological 
Section of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Tuberculosis Association in 
Indianapolis. 

Orders may be placed with your 
state association. Sample copies will 
cost ten cents each. 


Seal Sale Chairman for 
Twenty Years 


Mrs. Prudence Simpson Dresser, 
of Gallatin, Tenn., has the distinction 
of having served as seal sale chairman 
in Sumner County for twenty years. 
She has been one of the directors of 
the Tennessee Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion since its organization. The first 
seal sale in the state was conducted 
by the Tennessee Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs; the following year Mrs. 
Dresser provided a tuberculosis ex- 
hibit which was shown in thirteen 
communities in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District. In June, 1914, the 
National Food Magazine carried an 
article about the exhibit and Mrs. 
Dresser’s services, and commented 
editorially, “To hear Mrs. Dresser’s 
story is to feel inspired to go and do 


likewise, to feel ashamed that one 
could see barriers in the way, to be 
thankful that women of: such fine 
timbre interest themselves in public 
health.” 

Mrs. Dresser is a_ professional 
woman, but finds time actively to aid 
the tuberculosis campaign. 


Food Clinic in California 


A food clinic was recently held 
under the auspices of the California 
Tuberculosis Association and the Los 
Angeles Tuberculosis Association. 
The clinic, which was directed by 
Miss Frances Stern of the Boston 
Dispensary, Boston, Mass., was a 
demonstration in health education and 
the use of food in the treatment of 
disease. ‘The advisory committee con- 
sisted of welfare organizations, hos- 
pitals, women’s clubs, schools and 
magazines. 

The application of diets for various 
types of abnormal conditions was il- 
lustrated and. a limited number of 
adults and children were permitted to 
attend the clinics as patients. No 
fees were charged for diet instruction 
during this demonstration. In the 
afternoon, lectures were given regard- 
ing food adaptation and selection as 
related to various groups of workers 
to meet their special needs. Miss 
Stern emphasized the relation of food 
clinics to health and social problems. 
In the two children’s clinics, dietary 
treatment and instruction to parents 
were featured. There were also ex- 
hibits of food to illustrate its values 
in relation to cost. 


Connecticut Sells Narrow 
Gauge Films 


The Connecticut State Department 


of Health has inaugurated an inter- 


esting service for the use of motion 
picture films for home use. They 
have reduced all their health films to 
16 m. m. width to fit small projectors. 
There is an increasing sale of small 
motion picture cameras and project- 
ing machines through various com- 
panies. These machines are designed 
entirely for home entertainment. As 
the sale of these machines develops 
there should be a growing demand for 
health films to intersperse with the 
ordinary home product that the owner 
of the machine takes and develops 
himself. Is there not, therefore, a 
field here for health films in which the 
Connecticut Department of Health 
has already pioneered? We raise this 
question for readers of the BULLETIN. 
If the readers express a real demand, 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
can have some of the best health films 
printed upon 16 m. m. stock, from 
regular negative, for use in these 
small projecting machines. Your 
opinions on the matter will be appre- 
ciated. 


Alabama T. B. Analysis 


The attention of all state secretaries 
is called to the very excellent “Graphic 
Analysis of the Tuberculosis Problem 
in Alabama,” which has been pre- 
pared and published by the Alabama 
Association. It sets forth very clearly 
in tabular and graphic form the tuber- 
culosis situation in that state accord- 
ing to age, sex and race. The pam- 
phlet is multigraphed so that it is not 
an expensive edition and contains ap- 
proximately 24 or 25 pages. It is the 
sort of study that every state should 
make regarding its tuberculosis mor- 
tality and it is commended to the 
state secretaries as a sample of what 
can be done simply and inexpensively 
to present the problem in any state. 
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Child Health Education 


DEPARTMENT 


T he Place of Health Education 
in Education’ 


By GLENADINE Snow, M.D. 


General education for some time 
has been going through a period of 
unrest. Every phase, at every level 
from the nursery to the graduate 
school, is being reorganized and re- 
formulated. No one really knows 
with certainty what the outlines of 
education should be. Dr. Franklin 
Babbit of the University of Chicago 
gives us the aim toward which this 
reorganization is trending. 

He says, ‘““More and more we are 
coming to see that education must be 
the wholesome upbringing of human 
beings, and that this upbringing is a 
process of normal living rather than 
a mere cold storage of subjects. It is 
not improbable that when education 
is reorganized in the ways that at 
present appear to be promised, it will 
be very, very different from the per- 
functory mechanical mass manage- 
ment of impersonal units called pupils 
which we have now. It will be a 
process of growing human beings.” 

The problem of health education is 
going through the same revising pro- 
cess. So much emphasis has been 
placed on physical examination and 
the correction of defects that the aim 
of health education has seemed to be 


to produce good human machines of 


correct weight, with good eyes and 
teeth. However important this may 
be, it is only one phase of a most com- 
plex problem and the least solved of 
all the subjects in the educational 
program. 
Education an Individual 
Problem 

Health education is one of the 
ingredients of general education and 
in formulating a program for this 


* Lecture given at New Mexico State 
Normal School, summer of 1927. 


phase of education we search for guid- 
ing principles in the field of educa- 
tion. We find first; emphasis placed 
upon the promotion of the quality of 
living; second; knowledge which in- 
fluences behavior and makes for better 
quality of living is the result of ac- 
tivity; third; life is individual, hence 
activities must be individual. In this 
new education there can be no me- 
chanical mass teaching of impersonal 
pupils. In this sense education cannot 
be separated into compartments into 
which certain bits of knowledge are 
poured. 

The child’s first business is to grow 
and develop. Our ultimate objective 
is the healthy child. The problem 
that confronts us is the choice of sub- 
ject in our program and the method 
of procedure. In general, the subject 
matter must be chosen on the basis of 
the health needs of the children. 
These can be found out by means of 
the health examination and a habit 
survey. Primary emphasis is naturally 
placed upon habit formation. The 
method will be based upon the experi- 
ences of the children and will be a 
series of activities continuous through 
all age levels and woven in their nat- 
ural relationships in life. 

For example, nutrition and physical 
activity are essential parts of the sub- 
ject matter. Habits, attitudes and 
knowledge regarding food would be- 
gin in the first grade with simple food 
selections possibly growing out of the 
child’s own questions of how he might 
grow and attain normal weight. 

Playing store, choosing his own 
school lunch, making posters from 
pictures found in magazines, furnish 
many activities for the early grades. 
Many group problems can be found 
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which will be of great interest to 
children in the intermediate grades. 
By definite natural progression, grade 
by grade there is developed a sense 
of responsibility and self-direction in 
nutrition health. 

In the same way, physical activity 
can follow the educational principles 
we have given and make a very defi- 
nite contribution to our objective—the 
promotion of improved quality of liv- 
ing. The physical activity program 
can consist of a series of activities 
which grow in content grade by grade 
from exercises using big muscle 
groups, to games of high organiza- 
tion; athletics, sports and hikes. If 
the choice has been educationally 
sound, they will satisfy biological 
needs and will naturally grow into 
life habits of activity. 

No health program today would 
include only physical problems. The 
mental, social and emotional health 
play a very large part. Courage, 
honesty, obedience and cooperation 
are as specific and definite aims as 
clean teeth and well balanced meals. 

Trained Teachers Essential 

To make any progress in health 
education we must have trained teach- 
ers. A health vision can only be 
given them in our teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools. Here the student 
teacher has an opportunity to study 
her own health, is helped to remove 
handicaps, is given a desire to attain 
a high standard of personal health 
and develops a health consciousness. 
We cannot hope to realize our objec- 
tive—healthy children—until super- 
intendents and school boards demand 
in their teachers a high standard of 
health as definitely as a high standard 
of scholarship and good training in 
academic methods. This would mean 
that our normal schools would add to 
their requirements for graduation, 
honor points in health. 

We have been accustomed to think 


we must have as a basis for health 


(Continued on page 106) 
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The Place of Health 


Education 

(Continued from page 105) 
instruction courses in certain funda- 
mental sciences—biology, chemistry, 
bacteriology, anatomy. ‘These we 
have considered as preliminary and 
have topped off with informational 
hygiene and a little consideration of 
devices for imparting this information 
to children. Why not begin with the 
study of how to live efficiently, how 
to attain physical, mental and emo- 
tional health? Why not find the 
motivation for the study of the sci- 
ences in the health courses? Find 
out how much and what bacteriology 
our students need to know for self- 
protection and community health. 
What control does anatomical knowl- 
edge give over health? How can 
biology help our young people solve 
the tremendous problem of living 
wholesomely in these days when old 
ideals seem to have passed before new 
ones have been established? ‘The so- 
called ‘revolt of youth’ might be given 
self-direction in its search for truth. 

If our ultimate objective is the 
healthy child, the teacher in training 
needs to know the characteristics of a 
healthy child and to be able to recog- 
nize any deviation. She must be able 
to control intelligently the cleanliness 
of the school, the lighting and ventila- 
tion so as to make the environment of 
the children as healthful as possible. 
She will make an actual analysis of a 
teaching job, of a community need. 
Her psychology training will be prac- 
tical so she can apply its principles to 
incidental teaching and correlation. 
Even though we know that attitudes 
are better built up by frequent repeti- 
tions in varying situation, than by 
single references, and that there is 
real value in indirect health instruc- 
tion, yet dependence on this method 
alone is apt to result in very discon- 
nected and incomplete knowledge. 
Nature study, science, history, all have 
significant contributions in our health 
education program, but to be com- 
plete and to meet every need there 
seems to be necessary a definite time 
set aside on the daily schedule with 
some specific health teaching. We 
need to solve the problem of organiz- 
ing a progressive, scientific, unified, 
educationally sound health program 
which will help realize our objective 
—healthy children, in a healthy com- 
munity, in a healthy nation. 


New State Bulletins for 
_Teachers 


TN 


wERSEY TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE 
2) WALNUT ST, NEWARK ~ 


Publishea Monthy 
Christmas Seal Funds. 


COVER PAGE OF NEW JERSEY'S 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS 


Indiana, New Jersey and Utah 
have joined the ranks of states issuing 
monthly bulletins to teachers, giving 
concrete suggestions for promoting 
health education in the classroom. 
The Indiana publication is called 
Modern Health Crusade Bulletin. 
The New Jersey one bears the name 
New Jersey Beanstalk and that of 
Utah is The Utah Crusader. All are 
edited by the health education direc- 
tors on the staffs of the Indiana Tu- 
berculosis Association, the New Jersey 
Tuberculosis League and the Utah 
Public Health Association. 

The Texas Crusade Tidings which 
has always been mimeographed this 
year appears in printed form. Its cir- 
culation has increased so tremendously 
during its four years’ existence, that it 
is now cheaper to print it. 

The Tuberculosis Society of Okla- 
homa City issues Health Outlines 
every month, in three sections,—one 
for the first and second grades, one 
for the third and fourth grades and 
one for the fifth and sixth grades. An 
attractive loose leaf cover is furnished 
the teachers in September, with the 
outlines and subsequent monthly is- 
sues can be filed within it. 

The value of this monthly service 
to teachers is great as the increasing 
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number who ask to have these bulle- 
tins sent to them indicates. Stepping 


Stones of the Florida Public Health 


| Association, The Idaho Crusader of 


NEW JERSE Yes 


the Idaho Tuberculosis Association, 
The Health Crusader of the Massa- 
chusetts Tuberculosis League, 
Wolverine Health Bulletin of the 
Michigan ‘Tuberculosis Association. 
The Teaching of Health, formerly 
issued by the Ohio Public Health 
Association but now taken over by 
the Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation. The Lance and the Shield of 
the Oregon Tuberculosis Association, 
Crusade Tidings of the Texas Public 
Health Association, are all doing 
yeoman service in the promotion of 
health in the schools of their respec- 
tive states. A number of local county 
and city associations also provide this 
service for the teachers within their 
territories. 


7th & 8th Grade Health 
Projects in Hartford 


The Round table program of the 
Modern Health Crusadé has found 
its way into the seventh and eighth 
grades of the schools of Hartford, 
Conn. The projects outlined below, 
and prepared by the health education 
director of the Hartford Tuberculosis 
Society, indicate that the Round 
Table knights of Hartford are being 
trained for intelligent citizenship. 


Class Organization for 7th and 
8th grades Health Project 
I. Chief Health Officer—knight 
of Round Table—whenever possible. 
II. Assistant Health Inspectors. 
A. Commissioner Communicable Dis- 
eases 
1. Check up on colds—number 
of absences due to illness; length 


of absences; cause of ‘absences; 


number of diseases reported. 
2. Check up on chores that have 
to do with prevention—use indi- 
vidual towel ; clean handkerchiefs ; 
long hours of sleep. 
3. Write to state board of 

_ health for material on communi- 
cable diseases. 

B. Commissioner Waste Disposal 

1. Check up on chores relative 
to cleanliness of school room and 
grounds; elimination; check up on 
cleanliness of toilets. 
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C. Commissioner of Industry 
1. Check up on safety chores; 
ventilation, lighting. 
D. Water Commissioner 
1. Check up on chores relative to 
drinking four glasses water ; clean- 
liness. 
2. Inspect drinking fountains. 
E. Food Commissioner 
1. Check up chores of proper 
eating and foods. 
2. Assist in lunch room. 
3. Urge children throughout 
grades to have mid-morning milk. 
I. Housing Commissioner 
1. Check up on chores relative 
for sleeping with open windows. 
2. See that desks are satisfactor- 
ily adjusted to individuals. 


Excursions 


Three from each seventh and 
eighth grade always including Chief 
Health Officer. 

October and November —Visit 
Hartford Board of Health; talk by 
Health Officer on duties of Board of 
Health, method and execution and 
office routine. Visit East Hartford’s 
Health Officer and get idea of East 
Hartford Board of Health organiza- 
tion. Record. Visit Baby Welfare 
Clinic of Visiting Nurse Association, 
8 or 10 to each week’s clinic. Group 
consults with school nurse and learn 
her relation to prevention of com- 
municable disease and learn how 
pupils can assist her. 

December and January—W as te 
Disposal—Superintendent of streets to 
talk to group. Interview with local 
Board of Health as to method of dis- 
posal in East Hartford. 

February—Industry—Visit Under- 
wood factory—Hartford—one group. 
Visit Cottontex Products—East 
Hartford—second group. 

March—W ater Supply—Talk by 
representative of state board of health 
to group. Visit Hartford reservoir— 
one group. Visit East Hartford res- 
ervoir—second group. 

A pril — Food — Health Officer to 
talk to group in East Hartford on 
food control. Visit bakery. Visit 
slaughter house. Visit Bergens Pas- 
teurizing plant in East Hartford. 
Visit local grocery store: 1, bread 
and vegetables covered ; 2, floor clean; 
3, any flies; 4, clerks clean; 5, meth- 
ods of handling groceries. Visit local 


butcher shop: 1, cleanliness; 2, fur- 
nishings; 3, employees; 4, disposal of 
scraps. 


May—Housing—Health Officer to 
talk to group. Visit East Hartford 
housing commissioner to learn hous- 
ing laws in East Hartford. 


Group Talks 


All health officers or possible com- 
bination of all 7th and 8th grades in 
one meeting place, chief health officer 
always present. 


Class Discussions 


(These are merly suggestions. 
Teachers and pupils can initiate their 
own subjects. ) 

October and November—Commu- 
nicable Disease—Newspaper clippings 
relative to subject. Death notices— 
cause of death, epidemics, etc. Month- 
ly report of state board of health 
often published. Matters which come 
under control of board of health. 
How spread of communicable disease 
is prevented. What are communi- 
cable diseases? Duties of visiting 
nurse in public health education. 
Duties of school nurse. Debate— 
Which is better—nursing the sick or 
prevention of disease? What was 


death rate for East Hartford in 
1926? Leading causes of death. 
Value of the health department. 


How citizens may be of value to 
health department. 

December and January—Waste 
Disposal—Newspaper clippings rela- 
tive to subject. Modern sewage 
problems and their relation to health. 
Dangers of emptying sewer into a 
river or lake. Under what conditions 
may sewage be emptied into a lake or 
river with safety? What happens 
when sewage is emptied into a large 
body of water or into a small one? 
Method of sewage filtration. How 
to build a well. ’ 

February—Industry — Newspaper 
clippings relative to subject. What 
conditions cause accidents in fac- 
tories? How overcome? Compari- 
son of Underwoods and Cottontex. 
What steps taken to guard against 
injury. Medical service. Why rest 
rooms in a factory? Legal require- 
ments for rest rooms for women. 
Safety devices. School laws for ven- 
tilation and light (State Board of 
Education). Write for laws regulat- 
ing factories. 

March—W ater Supply—Clippings 
relative to subject. East Hartford 
water supply. Why not safe to drink 
surface water of lake or stream. Why 
well water is not always pure. How 


to build a well. Source of school 
water supply. Make paper drinking 
cup. Which is better, good water 
supply or sewage disposal? Lives of 
Reed and Gorgas. 

April — Food — Life of Pasteur. 
Pasteurized vs. unpasteurized milk. 
What causes milk to sour? How to 
keep milk clean. What is pasteuriza- 
tion? Dangers in uncooked foods. 
Why foods spoil. Milk—home dis- 
seases. Community method of safe- 
guarding milk. How East Hartford 
controls milk supply—milk licenses, 
etc. Foods to supplement pasteurized 
milk. How sick cow endangers health 
of community. Why milk is a good 
food. What is cold storage? Signs 
of spoiled meat. Pure food law. 
Write to state board of health for 
pamphlet on milk. 

May — Housing — Model 


Home sanitation. 


home. 
Advantages of liv- 
ing in country. Advantages of living 
in city. Best building sites for home. 
Construction. How keep home safe 
for occupancy. Sanitation of interior 
of home. Kitchen, bathroom, dining- 
room, cellar, sleeping rooms. Change 
in living conditions within last 25 
years. Care of back yards and alleys. 


N. Y. Association Adopts 
Social Hygiene Program 


The New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has adopted a 
social hygiene program as a regular 
part of its work. The new service 
will be affiliated with the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and a 
board composed of physicians and 
laymen has been appointed to work 
with that organization. 

The objectives of the new depart- 
ment are summarized as follows: 


“To discover infected cases and keep 
them under qualified treatment by aiding 
physicians, clinics, hospitals and institu- 
tional and social agencies, and by main- 
taining an information service to the 
public. 

“To discourage and prevent treatment 
by medical charlatans, druggists, and un- 
qualified practitioners. 

“To support the Health Department in 
securing the reporting of venereal disease 
and data, in epidemiological studies, in. 
studies of adequacy and distribution of 
facilities, and in securing adequate appro- 
priations. 

“To promote health education in co- 
operation with sex educational agencies. 

“To supplement law enforcement agen- 
cies by advice and authceritative informa- 
tion.” 
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«PRIZE 
FOR EVERY CHILO 
BETWEEN nar 
YEARS OF AGE 


WHO HAS 
PERFECT TEETH 


Delaware Dental Hygiene 


Exhibit 

An interesting exhibit giving spe- 
cial attention to dental hygiene was 
shown at a county fair by the Dela- 
ware Anti- Tuberculosis Society. The 
teeth of all children between the ages 
of six and twelve were examined free 
of charge. As an inducement, fifty 


AND HAVE YOUR. 
TEETH EXAAINED 


cents was offered to every child who 
had perfect teeth. Four dentists, who 
each gave one afternoon to the booth, 
were in charge of the work. Printed 
matter on the care of teeth, obtained 
from insurance companies, and tooth 
paste and tooth brush manufacturers, 
were distributed. Every child was 
presented with a story book and a 
tube of tooth paste. 


Iowa Association Utilizes 
Educational Week 


The Iowa Tuberculosis Association 
took advantage of American Educa- 
tional Week which was held from 
November 7-13, to present health 
messages to both adults and children 
throughout the state. Included in the 
program for schools were weighing, 
measuring, sanitary equipment demon- 
strations, talks by nurses and physi- 
cians, poster contests, playground ac- 
tivities, health plays, stunts and pa- 
rades, exhibits, field day exercises. For 
adults there were talks on tubercu- 
losis, heart disease, diptheria, health- 
ful citizenship, Christmas seals, com- 
munity costs of ill health, also demon- 
strations on such subjects as posture, 
shoes, first aid, food, ventilation, 
cooking, and the modern health 
crusade. 


School Ventilation Study 


At the present time when common 
colds are beginning to be taken seri- 
ously and when studies are under way 
regarding the relation of school room 
ventilation to such illnesses, an article 
by Dr. Lincoln in the September 
number of the American Journal of 
Diseases of Children is very timely. 

Dr. Lincoln has based her study of 
the school year 1923-24 in the “city 
and country school of New York 
City,” a special school for children 
aged three to twelve years. The pur- 
pose of the study was to analyze 
factors that might influence the fre- 
quency of respiratory infections in 
schools. There were 132 children 
enrolled for that school year. 

For two years prior to 1923-24 an 
intensive program had been carried 
on by means of known preventive 


measures to prevent the spread of 
respiratory disease in the school. Be- 
cause of the apparent failure of these 
preventive measures the intensive 
1923-24 study was undertaken. 

A careful record of weather condi- 
tions was kept but there seemed to be 
no correlation of the incidence of 
respiratory disease to weather. There 
were, of course, more colds in winter 
but there was no close relation to 
changes in weather. Studies were 
made in regard to the health of the 
teachers and the ventilation of the 
classrooms and no relationship could 
be found there, except that the class- 
rooms which were reported “too cold” 
showed a marked decline in the rate 
of morbidity of colds. Following these 
general studies a physical examination 
of each child was undertaken. There 
seemed to be no correlation between 
the state of nutrition as evidenced by 
weight and the amount of respiratory 
disease. 

A study of home environment of 
each child did not bring out any fac- 
tors which varied with the frequency 
of respiratory disease. A study of the 
health habits of the child including 
his clothing, his bath, etc., brought 
out no relationship to the incidence of 
respiratory disease. The diet lists of 
each child were also studied carefully 
to see if there was any possible rela- 
tionship between caloric intake and 
the appearance of colds but none 
could be found. 

After a detailed and careful study 
of each of these factors in its relation- 
ship to respiratory disease, Dr. Lin- 
coln concludes that the only direct 
correlations obtained were between 
absence from school due to respiratory 
disease and the presence of abnormal 
conditions in the upper respiratory 
tract and in the amount of carbo- 
hydrate in the daily diet of the child. 


Health Workers Attend 
Iowa Publicity School 


Health workers in Iowa have been 
invited to attend free of charge the 
publicity school conducted by the 
Extension Service of the Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. The schools 
are one and two day institutes. The 
fundamentals of news writing and 
publicity principles are explained and 
illustrated. 
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